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between the hills in Spain, as they moved slowly down the
curving roads in the dusty sunshine.   So the young gentle-
man went to Parliament; and while Junot's infantry stared
at the streets of Lisbon, he voted with Government in a
respectful silence.   He broke it on a winter evening in 1808,
when the Opposition challenged Mr. Canning's heroic im-
propriety in bombarding Copenhagen and capturing a neutral
fleet in time of peace.   An Irish member moved for papers;
Mr. Canning retorted with considerable eloquence and two
classical quotations; the Opposition, burned by that sense
of justice which consumes Oppositions in time of war,
alluded to the law of nations and pressed for the secret
information, upon which ministers had taken their drastic
action.   The debate trailed on;   and late in the evening
Palmerston got his chance.   Closely prepared, but" not . , .
so much alarmed as I expected to be/' the young gentleman
" conceived it improper to disclose the information which
ministers had received on the subject, because their honour
was pledged to preserve secrecy.   In another point of view
, also, he conceived it improper . , * because it would, in
all probability, destroy the future sources of information*
. . . Much had been said by a right honourable gentleman
on the law of nations, on right and policy; he was as ready
and willing as any man to pay his tribute of respect to them,
and to recommend their application whenever circumstances
would permit it; he was afraid, however . . ."   His simple
argument proceeded to an accompaniment of polite applause.
French wickedness, Danish impotence, and British rectitude
were triumphantly established;  and the young gentleman
resumed his seat.   He had spoken for the first time in
debate on February 3, 1808; and at frequent intervals he
spoke again for fifty-seven years.   When he opened his
papers in the morning, he found (as maiden speakers often
find) that " they have not been very liberal in their allowance
of report to me."   But his world was profuse in congratula-
tions ; and a proud sister received a full precis of his speech*
which amply compensated for the deficiencies of the press.
Recognised by ministers as a safe young man, he was almost